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ENGLAND'S COMMERCIAL POLICY TOWARDS 
HER COLONIES SINCE THE TREATY OF PARIS. 

I. The Changes in England's Policy. 

IT is not astonishing that the Abbe Raynal should have 
accused " that wise and honest traveller," Arthur Young, 
of paradox, when Young asserted, within a few years of the 
signing of the Treaty of Paris, that the American Revolution 
" had proved a blessing to the world, but much more so to Eng- 
land than to America " ; for by all the canons of the mercantile 
system England should have been ruined by that event. As 
Adam Smith had pointed out, before the war began English 
merchants anticipated ruin ; and France considered that she 
had triumphed over her victorious rival when the independence 
of the revolting colonies was recognized. England, as Adam 
Smith shows at such tedious length, had sacrificed her Euro- 
pean to her colonial trade, of which she claimed the monopoly ; 
and the Treaty of Paris destroyed that monopoly on which she 
had apparently come to depend for her prosperity. Yet Eng- 
land was not ruined ; and it was indeed, as Arthur Young 
wrote, 

one of the most remarkable and singular experiments in the science 
of politics that the world has seen ; for a people to lose an empire — 
thirteen provinces — and to GAIN by that loss an increase of wealth, 
felicity and power ! l 

The United States were free to buy and to sell where they 
chose, and they could manufacture where and when and what 
they pleased ; for the whole system of regulations had disap- 
peared. But the United States continued to be a customer of 
England, and bought more, not less, than she had done under 

1 Travels in France (Miss Betham-Edwards's edition), p. 261. The capitals 
and italics are Young's. 
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the colonial system of monopoly. The volume of trade doubled 
within fifteen years of the signing of the Treaty of Paris ; and 
what should have proved England's ruin proved her great gain, 
as the figures of trade show : 1 

Year. Exports to States. Imports from States. 

1 77 1-73» average of 3 years . . £3,064,843 £1,322,532 

1790-92, " " . . 3,976,211 1,141,337 

1798-1800, " " . . 6,507,478 1,986,528 

Evidently the mother country had gained nothing but disad- 
vantage from the regulations which had cost her an empire ; 
for in losing subjects she did not lose customers, and indeed 
gained more than the benefits of the monopoly without having 
the trouble and the anxiety of securing it. Adam Smith's 
doctrines were vindicated by the event almost as soon, there- 
fore, as they were propounded. The advantages of colonial 
trade, he had declared, were immense ; so great, indeed, that 
they had not been offset by the baneful effects of the short- 
sighted policy which had been adopted. When the monopoly 
was destroyed, the benefits were almost instantly doubled. 

Some of the lessons, so forcibly illustrated, were quickly 
learned, and the name of Adam Smith became a power in the 
land. Statesmen enrolled themselves as his disciples, and the 
first fruits of a new policy of encouraging rather than of dis- 
couraging trade were garnered in 1785, in Eden's commercial 
treaty. Indeed, had it not been for the French Revolution and 
the Napoleonic wars, the period of free trade in England might 
have been anticipated by half a century. The whole machin- 
ery of English administration had been used to secure a result 
which was twice as well secured when the machinery was 
thrown aside. In the light of history, at any rate, it was evi- 
dent that regulations were not commerce. 

Naturally the whole lesson of " the late unhappy events in 
America," as Pitt called them, was not learned at once, nor by 
all. Some speakers and writers tried to show that the whole 
policy had favored the colonies, and that England was well quit 

1 Brougham, Colonial Policy, vol. i, pp. 262, 263. 
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of it ; but these are obviously reflections of the sour-grape 
order. The patent fact was that the mercantile colonial policy 
had been found wanting. It had aimed at creating a nation of 
customers ; and the customers were found to buy more after the 
destruction of the system. " The only use of the American 
colonies," maintained Lord Sheffield on the eve of the Revolu- 
tion, " is the monopoly of their consumption." It is no wonder, 
therefore, that many were of Arthur Young's opinion, " that all 
transmarine or distant dominions are sources of weakness, and 
that to renounce them would be wisdom ; " 1 and when we de- 
nounce the Little Englanders for regarding colonies as possible 
customers only, we ought to remember that the colonial system, 
the revolt from which they expressed, was based upon the same 
idea. To raise up a nation of customers may not be a noble 
ideal for a colonial empire ; but it is at least better, to say noth- 
ing of the fact of its being more profitable, that the custom 
should be voluntary. 

The industrial conditions of England at the end of the eight- 
eenth century were favorable to the growth of the new con- 
ception of trade. 2 England, which for centuries had been one 
of the backward countries of Europe, had in the eighteenth 
century come to the front. Her natural resources, her advan- 
tageous position and her immunity from foreign invasion at 
last began to tell ; and it was no mere accident of the birth- 
place of a few inventors that the factory system first developed 
in England. When the colonies revolted the industrial revolu- 
tion was well under way, and England had no industrial com- 
petitor that was at all formidable. The idea of relative power 
had no importance when it was already " Eclipse first and the 
rest nowhere"; and the Napoleonic wars gave England a start 
of half a century. At the end of the eighteenth century she had 
practically no rivals either in trade or in industry. She secured 
the trade of the colonies and of the United States, because 

1 Travels in France, p. 262. 

2 It is a remarkable fact that the beginnings of the United States colonial 
power should coincide with a general recognition that the nation has outgrown its 
own home market and is strong enough to hold its own in the world's markets. 
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she could sell more cheaply than any other nation. If the re- 
volt had occurred half a century earlier, it is not likely that the 
truth of Adam Smith's polemic would have been so strikingly 
vindicated. England then had competitors ; and though the 
trade of the revolted colonies might have greatly increased, it 
is not at all certain that she would have engrossed it. If we 
can say, converting Bacon's unhistorical praise of Henry VII, 
that Adam Smith bent back English policy from considerations 
of power to considerations of plenty, we must also recognize 
that his immediate influence was due to the fact that consider- 
ations of power had no longer for England any importance. 
She was secure of the market not only of her surviving colo- 
nies but also of the United States, as she was later secure 
against the Milan and Berlin decrees and the Non-Intercourse 
Act, because she had a practical monopoly of the new industrial 
processes. As she became conscious of her advantage, she 
came to depend more and more on her natural strength and 
less and less on the artifices of legislation. Restriction and 
monopoly were seen to be artificial hindrances to trade. The 
great instance of the benefits of freedom was constantly before 
her eyes, and it was recognized that the old regulations had 
done harm to both parties and good to neither. The monopoly 
of a colonial market was a matter of no consequence when the 
world's market was open ; and she held both because she could 
produce better and cheaper than any other nation. 

The revolt of the American colonies discredited the old com- 
mercial policy of restriction ; but it also upset the old policy of 
political freedom. The surviving continental colonies had never 
been accustomed to free government. Nova Scotia had from 
the first been controlled by the home government, and the con- 
quered colonies which had been retained at the peace of 1783 
were naturally under absolute rule. These colonies had re- 
mained loyal while the free colonies had revolted ; and it 
seemed a just inference that the greater political freedom had 
been the cause of the revolt. As the English government 
had no desire to lose the rest of the colonies, it appeared the 
part of political wisdom to reverse the former policy and adopt 
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a system of supervision of the internal affairs of the colonies. 
Politically the colonies were no longer to be treated " with 
salutary neglect." They were to be watched, that the first 
signs of discontent might be crushed and a repetition of the 
American disaster prevented. The object of colonial political 
policy was to isolate and weaken the colonies so as to render 
them less formidable ; and as English statesmen had made a 
maxim out of Peter Kalm's casual observation about the de- 
terrent influence of the presence of the French in Canada, they 
determined to perpetuate the deterrent influence. Pitt declared 
that his object in bringing forward the Quebec Bill in 1791 was 
" to create two colonies separate from and jealous of each 
other, so as to guard against a repetition of the late unhappy 
rebellion which had separated the thirteen colonies from the 
Empire." 1 Fox indeed asserted that the only method of re- 
taining distant colonies was to enable them to govern them- 
selves ; but as the revolted colonies had possessed the right of 
self-government, his protests were unheeded, and Canada was 
saddled with a reactionary constitution. The change in polit- 
ical policy is significantly indicated by the change in the 
method of administration. As long as commercial restrictions 
alone were enforced, and there was no interference with the in- 
ternal affairs of the colonies, a board of trade and plantations 
was sufficient ; after the change in policy, a colonial minister, 
a member of the cabinet, was appointed, to whom alone the 
government of the colonies was responsible, and the adminis- 
tration of the domestic affairs of the colonies had to be in 
accordance with the ideas of the ministry. The English Par- 
liament indeed bound itself not to impose any taxes on the 
colonies 2 except those necessary for the regulation of com- 

1 Annual Register, 1791, p. 108. 

2 Quebec Revenue Act, 1775. Colonial Tax Repeal Act, 1778: "Whereas 
taxation by the Parliament of Great Britain, for the purpose of raising a revenue 
in his Majesty's Colonies, . . . has been found by experience to occasion great 
uneasiness and disorders among his Majesty's faithful subjects . . . ; and whereas 
in order ... to remove the said uneasiness ... it is expedient to declare that 
the King and Parliament of Great Britain will not impose any duty, tax or assess- 
ment for the purpose of raising a revenue in any of the Colonies ..." 
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merce, and declared that these should be levied and disposed 
of by the legislature of each province; but the freedom was 
illusory. These were the Crown duties, which were the great 
cause of political discontent in the colonies in the early decades 
of this century. They might be levied for purely commercial 
purposes, but they were never really at the disposal of the 
colonial legislatures. 1 

This new political policy evoked a continuous protest from 
the English reformers. The existence of democratic govern- 
ment in the American colonies had favored the growth of free- 
dom at home ; and now those who sought reform at home were 
forced to become advocates of colonial reform. Their desire 
for colonial freedom was not entirely disinterested, for they 
found that the patronage which the home government con- 
trolled in the colonies was one of the principal causes of corrup- 
tion in England. To abolish this colonial patronage was to 
weaken the government at home ; and the struggle for colonial 
constitutional government was part of the general struggle for 
political freedom. From the time of Fox onwards, there is a 
continuous protest against the tyranny of the political system 
in the colonies ; and the protest was the more vigorous, because 
the system seemed to exist solely for the benefit of the place- 
hunters. 

This change in England's political policy, combined with the 
new knowledge of the disadvantages of monopoly, gave a cer- 
tain vogue to the Greek ideal of a colony, which had been re- 
vived by the French economists who had inspired Adam Smith. 
In 1750 Turgot had declared that 

colonies are like fruits which cling to the tree till they ripen. 
Carthage declared itself free as soon as it could take care of itself ; 
so likewise will America. 

And Adam Smith does not stand alone among English writers 
in his criticism of colonial policy. Earlier in the eighteenth 

1 As late as 1833 these Crown duties by various devices were in a large measure 
appropriated for imperial purposes without the consent or the knowledge of the 
colonial legislatures. See Hannay, Life of Sir Leonard Tilley, p. 91. 
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century another Glasgow professor had propounded to himself 
the question, " When have colonies a right to be released from 
the dominion of the parent state ? " and had answered : "When- 
ever they are so increased in numbers and strength as to be 
sufficient by themselves for all the good ends of a political 
union." 1 The French Revolution at first tended to strengthen 
this view; but when the long war broke out, national sentiment 
was stirred, and the idea of liberating the colonies was relegated 
to the background. The maintenance of all possessions — even 
of those that were commercially worthless — became a national 
necessity. Adam Smith had said : 

No nation ever voluntarily gave up the dominion of any province, 
how troublesome soever it might be to govern it, and how small so- 
ever the revenue it afforded in proportion to the expense it occa- 
sioned. Such sacrifices, though they might frequently be agreeable 
to the interest, are always mortifying to the pride of every nation. 2 

It would have been especially mortifying either to lose or to 
set loose any colony during a time of national danger. More- 
over, in time of war the continental American colonies were 
valuable commercially, not only because of what they bought 
but because of what they supplied. They saved England from 
dependence for naval stores on the Baltic countries, which were 
exposed to the influence and the attacks of England's enemies. 

The general effect of the French Revolution and of the 
French wars was to throw back the cause of reform. They 
prevented Pitt from reforming the English tariff ; they made 
the government chary about allowing free speech ; and they 
fastened the new political system more firmly upon the colo- 
nies. The only advantage which this reactionary policy brought 
to the colonies was that it made the ultimate triumph of con- 
stitutional liberty in the colonies more complete, for it enlisted 
on their behalf the energies of the political reformers at home. 

The English administration was not foolish enough to believe 

1 Hutcheson, Ethics. Cf. Roscher, Kolonien, p. 227, note, for further references 
to these early Little Englanders, Josiah Tucker, Townsend and Arthur Young. 
Cf. Lecky's statement of Tucker's views, History of England, vol. iii, p. 389. 

2 Adam Smith, Wealth of Nations (Nicholson's edition), p. 254. 
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that they could govern the colonies on purely restrictive princi- 
ples. Their object was to hold the colonies ; and it was obvious 
that the American colonies were lost, not merely by allowing 
them political freedom, but also by not making commercial 
concessions to them. So the new colonial policy granted com- 
mercial concessions to the colonies, in order to create a class 
whose interests should be bound up in the maintenance of the 
political system. Commercial restrictions were made less rigid 
and burdensome ; and the system of bounties, which had been 
in part adopted before the War of Independence, was extended. 
It is a moot-point whether the further privileges in the shape of 
preferential trade were adopted for the sake of England or for 
the sake of the colonies ; but there is no doubt that they oper- 
ated to stimulate the industries of the colonies. For Canada 
they were the cause of a great industrial advance. Previously 
much of the enterprise of the country had been confined to the 
fur trade with the Northwest ; but from this time the preference 
to colonial lumber made the lumber industry profitable and prac- 
tically created the colony of New Brunswick. 

In this new development of colonial policy Canada is the 
centre of interest. The home government apparently was con- 
vinced that Canada was the key to the position. 1 They feared 
its loss, partly because of its proximity to the United States, 
partly on account of the origin of its people ; and they especially 
desired to keep it because it was the great source of their naval 
supplies. For these reasons the most abundant concessions 
were made to Canada. Before the Revolution the West Indian 
colonies had been favored, and the burdens of the restrictive 
policy were mainly felt in the northern continental colonies. 
But after the Revolution the West Indies were sacrificed to 
Canada and the other continental colonies. During the ante- 
Revolution period the islands had drawn their supplies from 
the continental colonies, and had also found there an exclusive 

1 Haliburton, Bubbles of Canada, p. 13. " Canada has had more privileges 
and indulgences granted to it than any other of our American colonies, . . . and the 
interests of commerce and of persons of British origin [have been] postponed to 
suit their convenience or to accommodate their prejudices." 
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market for their sugar and rum. Their climate was not suited 
for the growth of provisions ; and these, with lumber and slaves, 
had been imported from the north. When, however, the Amer- 
ican colonies became the United States, the Navigation Acts 
operated to shut the British West Indies out from their natural 
market. They were confined to the Canadian market. Lum- 
ber and fish they might have received thence in sufficient 
quantity; but the northern colonies did not always produce 
sufficient provisions for their own needs. From 1779 to 1782 
the export of grain from Canada was prohibited; and the 
maritime colonies, which had been excluded from the operation 
of Jay's Treaty so far as free intercourse was concerned, had 
from time to time to be saved from actual want through the 
suspension, by governor's proclamation, of the restrictions on 
the importation of food-stuffs. 1 The result of restriction to the 
Canadian market was frequent and terrible suffering in the 
island colonies. The planters were forced to grow provisions 
for which the soil was not suited, and the colonies were con- 
stantly in sight of famine. Between the years 1780 and 1787 
there was an unusual succession of hurricanes, which destroyed 
all the provision crops and occasioned great scarcity. Fifteen 
thousand negroes perished in seven years in Jamaica alone. 
The West Indian colonists demanded that the continental 
market should again be thrown open to them ; and by the 
treaty of 1794, American vessels not exceeding seventy tons 
burden were allowed to trade with the islands. But the con- 
cession was hedged about by so many restrictions that the 
planters had to import American provisions via Montreal, to 
which by the same treaty free importation by land from the 
United States had been permitted. This roundabout trade did 
not supply the necessary relief, and under the treaty the direct 
trade was to cease two years after the establishment of peace in 
Europe. Accordingly, in defiance of both the spirit and the letter 
of the Navigation Laws, the governors of the West Indian colo- 

1 By the beginning of the century these proclamations were so frequent that free 
importation was practically continuous. Cf. New Brunswick Royal Gazette, pas- 
sim. Cf. also Roscher, Kolonien, p. 240. 
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nies issued proclamations permitting free importation from the 
United States. Since the continental colonies could not sup- 
ply the demand, and since, even if they had been able, the 
navy could not have provided the necessary convoys, the gov- 
ernors were forced to suspend the restrictions, relying upon sub- 
sequent indemnification. In 1806, when Imperial Parliament 
sought to regularize these proceedings by a formal act per- 
mitting freer importation, the imports into the West Indies 
from England and her other colonies were less than one-third 
of the whole, while British North America did not contrib- 
ute one-twelfth of the supply. 1 But with every concession 
made then and later, the West Indian colonies continued to 
suffer. Even after Huskisson had reformed the Navigation 
Laws it was estimated, in 1831, that the colonial policy com- 
pelled the Antilles alone to pay for provisions .£187,000 per 
annum more than they would have paid had trade been free 
to follow its natural course. The continental colonies simply 
could not supply the islands ; yet the home government seemed 
to turn a deaf ear to the protests of the planters. The neces- 
sity of the situation appeared to be to conciliate Canada and 
the neighboring colonies ; and the home government was con- 
fident of its ability to hold the islands, whatever threats of 
disloyalty came from the planters. 

This preference was given to the northern colonies at the 
expense of the islands ; but a preference was given to both at 
the expense of the English consumer. There was nominally a 
reciprocal advantage for England, or at least for the English 
producer ; but it was little more than nominal, for England 
then had a practically unqualified monopoly of manufacturing. 
English trade and industry were safe from the feeble competi- 

1 According to a return made to the House of Commons, February 15, 1808, the 
following were the percentages of imports into the West Indies and the South 
American colonies from the United States : 
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Grain 


65 


Dry fish 


54 


Oak and pine 


Bread and flour 


91 


Pickled fish 


32 


boards 97 


Rice 


98 


Cows and oxen 


80 


Shingles 99 


Beef and pork 


49 


Sheep and hogs 


90 


Slaves 96 
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tion of belated continental methods ; and moreover Europe was 
devastated by war in every corner. Every nation had to go to 
England for manufactures ; and it is said that the soldiers of 
Napoleon marched to Moscow clad in English cloth, imported 
in defiance of the Berlin and Milan decrees. Thus the colo- 
nies, though they were by regulations restricted to the English 
market, were compelled to do only what they would otherwise 
have done — to buy in the cheapest market. Gain to England 
there was none, and the disadvantage to the colonies was mainly 
sentimental. Dr. Parkin claims that this system was mutually 
advantageous. 1 Politically advantageous to England it may 
have been ; but commercially it was unnecessary and there- 
fore disadvantageous to England, while the colonies had all 
the advantage on their side. 

It must be remembered, however, that this preference was 
given to the colonies largely as a compensation for political 
restraint. It is necessary to bear this in mind because, as the 
political restraints were removed and the colonies obtained 
responsible government, the reformers in England came to 
regard the sacrifice of the English consumer with abhorrence. 
The commercial preference in the English market survived the 
system of political restraint ; the burden survived the reason for 
it ; and the reformers who had been most active in securing 
political freedom for the colonies became the Little Englanders 
at whom it is now the fashion to lift up our reproach. It is on 
the whole well that nations forget the things which are behind 
and retain no sense of gratitude for favors past ; but none the 
less the self-governing colonies owe an immense debt of grati- 
tude to the Little Englanders and the reform ideas they repre- 
sented. Without their help, in Parliament and out of it, the 
struggle for responsible government would have been longer in 
reaching a successful issue. It is not wonderful that in their 
agitation against the preferential system they should have been 
betrayed into expressions intimating the worthlessness of all 
colonies. The old notion that a colony must be of some use 
to the mother country was gradually dying out, and nothing 

1 Parkin, Imperial Federation, c. 13. 
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had come to take its place. For the moment the Greek idea 
of a colony was popular ; and when the colonies were found to 
be making the continuance of the preferential duties a condi- 
tion of their loyalty, it was not unnatural that men should ask 
what advantage the colonies conferred upon England. Had 
the colonies appealed to something higher than commercial 
interests, English pulses might have quickened to the glories 
of a colonial empire. The colonies, however, no less than 
the mother country, looked at the question from the point of 
view of trade and commerce merely ; and if there were Little 
Englanders at home, there were annexationists in the colonies. 
The truth of the matter was that the Little Englanders were 
simply asserting in their extreme way that in any sound colonial 
policy even a mother country had rights. In the eighteenth 
century England lost her American colonies because she in- 
sisted on taxing them ; but there have been times during the 
present century when it seemed as if the other half of the epi- 
gram might be true — that she would lose the remainder of her 
colonies because she would not allow them to tax her. The 
right of the mother country to control her own affairs is the 
idea for which the Little Englanders stood. They objected, 
first of all, to the political system which necessitated prefer- 
ences ; secondly, to the continuance of the preferences after 
that political system had practically come to an end ; and, 
thirdly, to a state of affairs in which the preference to English 
goods was largely nominal, while the burden of the colonial pref- 
erence was very real. 1 They perceived, moreover, that in the 
discussion of trade policy considerations which they regarded as 
extraneous were drawn from the colonial interests, and that these 
interests, with the Corn Laws, constituted the chief bulwark of 
the protectionist system. The triumph of free trade may be 
said to have been the triumph of Little Englandism ; but the 

1 It was estimated in the Report of the Committee on Import Duties, 1840, 
that the colonial preference in the English market cost the English consumer 
from ,£5,000,000 to £8,500,000 a year ; and the supposed compensation through 
the operation of the Navigation Laws was contemptuously set aside by McCulloch 
with the remark that the English public had to consume bad lumber in order to 
employ bad ships. 
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Little Englanders of the middle of the century were not a sec- 
tion of the nation but the whole nation. It was not merely the 
free traders but the opponents of free trade, like Disraeli, who 
used the language the colonies came to resent so bitterly. Little 
Englandism was a phase of political thought ; and luckily it is 
now a past phase. But it marked a great advance in the concep- 
tion of a colonial policy. It is readily enough admitted that it 
represented an advance in political policy, for to it the colonies 
owe responsible government. But it was also an advance in 
commercial policy. A system which makes one part of an 
empire suffer to benefit another can never be regarded as an 
ideal. Reciprocity in disadvantage is not a sound system. 
The colonial preferences did a great deal to create in England 
a dislike for the colonies. The English consumer undoubtedly 
suffered heavily by them ; and thus there arose a powerful 
party demanding the abolition of these preferences, and prone 
in the heat of argument to denounce a connection which made 
such sacrifices necessary. The great obstacle to imperial feder- 
ation during the last quarter of a century has been the impression 
in England that the colonies would make their assent to the 
scheme conditional on the granting of preferences to colonial 
goods in the English market. The Canadian preferential tariff 
of 1897 removed this impression, and thus marks a definite 
stage in the evolution of a colonial policy. 

The triumph of free trade was not the end of the old 
colonial policy, but it was the beginning of the end. The 
English government removed the restrictions and granted free 
trade to the colonies. They were left free to buy and to sell 
where they chose ; but at first they were not left entirely to 
their own devices. The repeal of the Navigation Laws marks 
the triumph of free trade, but not the triumph of freedom. The 
colonies were granted freedom from restrictions on their trade, 
but they were not granted freedom of choice. Indeed, we may 
doubt whether, if the English government had foreseen the use 
to which they would put their freedom, it would have been as 
generous and confiding as it was. The removal of the restric- 
tions might have been made conditional. All England, how- 
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ever, was absorbed in the idea of free trade triumphant. 
Cobden's prophecy, which we all remember and for which 
every little man despises him, was but one expression of the 
prevalent opinion. Other nations must be left to be convinced 
by the logic of events : the conversion of the colonies England 
proposed herself to take or keep in hand. She had of her own 
free will removed from their trade the restrictions she herself 
had imposed, but she did not regard them as emancipated from 
her authority. When they erred from the free-trade path of 
rectitude, she chid them, not always gently, and sometimes 
with unnecessary vehemence. 

After 1850 England no longer showed herself anxious for 
colonial reform. Before the free-trade era she had almost 
forced commercial reform upon the colonies : she had in- 
sisted upon the removal of the restrictions upon their trade. 
The interests affected by the restrictions were few, and the 
great majority of the population of the colonies were indif- 
ferent to them. The colonists agitated for responsible gov- 
ernment, and they fought to maintain their preferences in the 
English market or to increase them ; but they troubled them- 
selves little about the restrictions. But after the triumph of 
free trade, the reforms came as the result of colonial demands. 
When England granted the colonies control of their own affairs, 
she granted them, as they claimed, the right to regulate their 
tariffs according to their own ideas. They were willing to 
accept the freedom from restrictions, but they were not con- 
verted to free trade. They used their freedom to establish 
protection for their own industries ; and though England first 
rebuked and then protested, in the end they had their own 
way, and England somewhat sullenly acquiesced. The colo- 
nies based each new demand upon the principle of responsible 
government ; and English statesmen slowly recognized that 
the freedom of choice which had been granted to the colonies 
involved freedom to choose the evil as well as the good. Where 
responsible government has not been granted, the colony or de- 
pendency has not yet the power to frame its own tariff accord- 
ing to its own ideas. The Crown colonies are free traders 
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because England is a free trader. When India ventured to impose 
on manufactured cotton a tax which was probably in effect 
protective, there was a violent protest from Lancashire; and 
when the government changed, the permission which had been 
granted by a former secretary was withdrawn. The old spirit 
is still there ; and had it not been for the grant of responsible 
government, which the colonies owe to the Little Englanders, 
even what are now the self-governing colonies might not have 
been allowed to frame their own tariffs according to their own 
conceptions of their needs. As it is, they have step by step 
achieved complete freedom ; and to-day their commercial policy 
is admitted to be entirely their own affair. 

II. Effect upon the Colonies. 

The changes in the commercial policy of England towards 
her colonies after the War of Independence have been traced 
from the point of view of English administration ; it remains 
now to describe the effect of these changes on the colonies. 
The system of restrictions died hard. It had taken more than 
a century to grow to maturity, 1650-1775 ; and it took almost 
exactly the same length of time to disappear, 1 775-1 897. 
Fallacies which have been embodied in legislation are hard to 
uproot, because interests have been created whose prosperity 
depends on the continuance of the system. Although the 
colonial policy had been exposed by Adam Smith, and dis- 
credited by the unexpected commercial results of the independ- 
ence of the revolted colonies, it was not at once abolished. 
Burke had explained the acquiescence of the American colo- 
nists in the old colonial policy, at least till 1764, by the fact that 

the Act of Navigation attended the colonies from their infancy, grew 
with their growth and strengthened with their strength. They were 
confirmed in obedience to it even more by usage than by law. They 
scarcely remembered a time when they were not subject to such 
restraints ; 1 

and the same psychological law may be used to explain why a 
part of the discredited system so long maintained itself. A 

1 Speech on American Taxation, p. 383. 
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few writers demanded its immediate abolition ; but at first it 
was merely modified and the changes came only as practical 
concessions to the exigencies of a war period. Each successive 
change was in turn denounced as a radical departure from a 
time-honored policy, 1 and the changes were almost wrung from 
the British government by the inexorable pressure of events. 
The concessions were therefore temporary in character and 
limited in application ; and the various statutory amendments 
merely gave legislative sanction to practices which had grown 
up outside of the law. No system was observed in the policy 
pursued by the government, and necessity was the only law. 2 
But when peace was restored, there came an opportunity to take 
wider views of things and to apply the lessons of experience. 
Then reforms came thick and fast ; and they were inspired 
by as definite a purpose as had been the enactments of 
the old colonial system which they were intended to destroy. 
By 1850 — by 1826 according to Haliburton — the work of 
reform was practically complete. There remained but few 
restrictions on the trade of the colonies ; and these were of a 
political character, and were afterwards removed for political 
reasons. 

There were four stages in the passing of the old colonial 
system. At first particular concessions were made to the 
necessities of the colonies during the war period ; and at 
intervals the sphere of their application was widened and sanc- 
tioned by imperial legislation. Then, after the peace, system- 
atic reforms were carried out, culminating either in Huskisson's 
modification of the Navigation Laws in 1826 or in the final 
repeal of those laws in 1850. These reforms aroused little in- 
terest in the colonies, because the restrictions that were removed 
had caused no serious inconvenience. Then came, in the forties, 
the period during which, to the great indignation of the colo- 
nists, the colonial preferences in the English market were 

1 See infra, pp. 64, 65. 

2 Cf. Merivale, Lectures on Colonization, preface, pp. v, vi. " During the conti- 
nental war and for many subsequent years our colonial empire had been adminis- 
tered after no very regular pattern but in accordance with certain received 
usages." 
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attacked and finally removed from the statute book. The last 
period is from 1850 onwards, when the remaining restrictions, 
which affected the political freedom rather than the commercial 
prosperity of the colonies, were removed as occasion demanded, 
after representations from the colonies and generally in oppo- 
sition to the ideas and policy of the mother country. 

The restrictive system cannot, on the whole, be said to have 
borne hardly on the colonies after the War of Independence. 
They were restricted to the English market, it is true, but 
they would naturally have bought and sold there. So far as 
the interests of England were concerned, the criticism which 
Brougham passed on the regulations of the colonial system 
before the war may with more truth be applied to the regula- 
tions of the period under discussion. 

The prohibitions or discouragements [he said] given to certain kinds 
of colonial industry have been rather superfluous than burdensome. 
They have generally been framed with a view to prevent that which 
was never likely to happen. 

Or, as he said later, of the more purely trade regulations : 

Here again the restrictive policy has only secured by a superfluous 
and harmless anxiety that arrangement which would of itself have 
taken place if things had been left to their natural course. 1 

On the West Indies the system did bear hardly, but the advan- 
tage accrued to Canada and the continental colonies, and not 
to England; and as early as 1794 Canada had reciprocity in 
inland trade with the United States. The complaints regard- 
ing the restrictions were few in number and were not the 
expression of wide discontent ; they were protests on the score 
that liberty, not prosperity, was denied. The great and obvi- 
ous advantages of the compensating preferences reconciled the 
colonies to these restraints. 2 

1 Brougham, An Inquiry into the Colonial Policy, etc., vol. i, pp. 240-246. 

2 A British American League was founded in Montreal in 1850, in protest 
against the abandonment of colonial interests; and at one of the meetings a 
speaker declared that he did not regret the change, because the trade policy of 
the mother country could not altogether harmonize with the interests of the colo- 
nies, though so long as reciprocal benefits were given it was tolerable. 
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The restrictive system, as it had been in operation before the 
war, consisted of three parts : the monopoly of colonial buying 
and selling; the prohibition and discouragement of colonial 
manufactures ; and the Navigation Laws. There never was 
the slightest tendency in the colonies to develop manufactures 
which were likely to come into competition with English manu- 
factures. The " line of employment," as Brougham pointed 
out, "most profitable to the inhabitants of all new settlements 
is . . . the raising of raw produce " ; x and the effect of the 
whole system in Canada was to stimulate the raising of prod- 
uce and the development of rudimentary manufacturing indus- 
tries. In the West Indies, where the English settlements were 
older, the restriction upon manufacturing did damage the colo- 
nies. Upon the West Indian sugar plantations it was possible 
to refine or clay sugar economically, with but small addition to 
the machinery used for boiling cane juice; but this, in 1803, 
the planters were practically forbidden to do. In the interest 
of the English sugar refiners — who, according to Brougham, 
consisted of about fifty families, mainly foreigners — a duty on 
the exportation of refined sugar was imposed, which was prac- 
tically prohibitive. 2 But the West Indies were not in favor 
during this period, and consequently little heed was paid to their 
protests. 

The Navigation Laws, on the other hand, proved a great 
advantage to the colonies. The monopoly of the colonial mar- 
ket was no real hardship, because England was the natural 
market for colonial buying. The wars of the period made the 
colonists more than ever dependent on the home market ; and 
though here and there some suffered, the suffering was individ- 
ual. On the other hand, the monopoly of the produce of the 
colonies, combined as it was with preferential duties in the 
English market, was a great apparent benefit; and the destruc- 
tion of the monopoly was a cause of discontent so great that it 

1 Op. et loc. cit. 

2 Ibid., vol. i, p. 241. " The French islands have always been free from this 
oppression, and owed a considerable share of their former prosperity to so emi- 
nent an advantage." 
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gave rise to disloyal mutterings, and sometimes to loudly ex- 
pressed threats of seeking annexation to the United States or, 
at least, independence. It is important, too, to remember that 
the purely restrictive part of the system was the first to be 
abolished ; while the differential duties were maintained for 
fully twenty years longer. The memory of these restrictions 
had almost entirely faded before the differential duties were 
seriously reduced ; and what the colonists meant by " the 
abandonment of the old trade principles of England under 
which she had flourished for centuries " 1 was the abolition of 
the part which benefited them. They naturally forgot that the 
greater part of the old colonial system had disappeared without 
protest from them, and that the appeal to an established policy 
was futile when the reformers were demanding that the same 
privileges of unprejudiced importation as had been conferred 
on the colonists should be extended to the British consumer. 
In 1 794, by Jay's Treaty, Canada had been granted the right to 
import from the United States ; even the West Indies, in one 
roundabout way or another, had acquired the right ; and natu- 
rally the English consumer felt that he ought to have the same 
freedom. Sir Robert Peel declared on one occasion that the 
colonies should be treated as if they were counties in England ; 
the reformers practically claimed that the counties in England 
should be granted the privilege, already held by the colonies, 
of buying in the cheapest markets. 

The North American colonies that remained British had been 
subject, before the War of Independence, to the same restric- 
tions as the colonies that revolted ; but the restrictions had not 
occasioned the same annoyance. The industrial development 
of the Canadian colonies was not great ; and the pressure of 
the system could be felt only where there was some measure of 
industrial development. There was little need for restriction ; 
and the comparative scarcity of regulations regarding Canadian 

1 British American League Declaration (1850). Cf. Resolution moved by Mr. 
(now Senator) Wark in New Brunswick House of Assembly, March 18, 1850: 
" That British colonies, having been reared up under a commercial system by 
which the productions of the various parts of the Empire enjoyed national pro- 
tection in their respective markets," etc. 
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commerce and industry indicates that even the government rec- 
ognized the fact. In 1766 Lieutenant-Governor Francklin of 
Nova Scotia was directed to make report regarding the devel- 
opment of industries in that colony ; and in a letter to the Earl 
of Shelburne he wrote : 

I cannot omit representing to your Lordship on this occasion that 
this government has at no time given encouragement to manufactures 
which could interfere with those of Great Britain ; nor has there been 
the least appearance of any association of private persons for that 
purpose ; nor are there any persons who profess themselves weavers 
so as to make it their employment or business, but only work at it in 
their own families during winter and other leisure time. It may be 
also proper to observe to your Lordship that the inhabitants of this 
colony are employed either in husbandry, fishing or providing lumber, 
and that all the manufactures for their clothing and the utensils for 
farming and fishing are made in Great Britain. 1 

In the same year Governor Francklin, writing for instructions, 
made a report and proposals to the government in London re- 
garding the Cape Breton coal mines ; but his proposals did not 
meet with approval, for he was informed, under date of Decem- 
ber 2, 1776, that 

his Majesty would not at present authorize or permit any coal mines 
to be opened or worked in the island of Cape Breton, and . . . 
that all petitions and proposals for that purpose should be dismissed. 2 

For some reason or other the coal deposits in Cape Breton had, 
before this, caused anxiety to the home government ; for in 
1768 the governor was instructed to forbid the working of the 
coal deposits in Cape Breton; and later, while the colonial 
administration was enjoined to assist, to the extent of its 
ability, the Loyalists desirous of settling in the colony, it was 
also specially instructed to see that no land grants were made 
to them in Cape Breton. On the whole, however, the govern- 
ment seems to have encouraged the growth of such manufac- 
tures as the colonies developed spontaneously. In 1785 we 
find Governor Parr reporting to Lord Sydney that there were 

1 Quoted by Campbell, History of Nova Scotia, p. 161. 

2 Brown, History of Cape Breton, p. 364. 
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ninety sawmills in the colony of Nova Scotia, of which twenty- 
five had been erected since 1783. Though the English gov- 
ernment had tried at the outset to discourage any tendency to 
develop linen and woolen manufactures, bounties for the pro- 
duction of hemp were repeatedly given. This was part of the 
policy, afterwards more fully developed, of looking to the conti- 
nental colonies as sources of naval supplies. In 1787 the Nova 
Scotia Assembly requested Lord Sydney, through Governor 
Parr, to renew the bounties on hemp and timber; and in 1801 
the Duke of Portland forwarded instructions to the governor 
of the colony to encourage the growth of hemp. For hemp and 
for timber for masts there was a constant demand in England. 
The industry of shipbuilding, for which, as subsequent history 
showed, the maritime colonies had great natural facilities, was 
encouraged by the Navigation Laws ; for these excluded all 
ships built in New England, where even greater facilities then 
existed. The New England colonies, according to Mr. Fiske, 
could build much more cheaply than the English yards, in the 
ratio of $38 to $50 or $60 per ton; and at the time of the 
Revolution fully one-third of the British ships afloat had been 
built in New England. The exclusion of ships built in the 
United States greatly diminished the supply, and this was the 
opportunity of the Canadian colonists. 

Adam Smith had declared that the separation of the Ameri- 
can colonies, while politically undesirable, might be an evil 
which could be tolerated, provided the separation were effected 
without war and an advantageous treaty of commerce were con- 
cluded between them and the mother country. Unfortunately 
his pacific prognostications were not realized ; but for a time 
there was some probability, even after the war, that his views 
about commerce might prevail. Oswald, who negotiated the 
treaty of peace from the English side, was a friend and disciple 
of Adam Smith ; and one clause in the draft treaty proposed 
that 

the British merchants and merchant ships, on the one hand, shall 
enjoy in the United States, and in all places belonging to them, the 
same protection and commercial privileges, and be liable only to the 
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same charges and duties, as their own merchants and merchant ships ; 
and, on the other hand, the merchants and merchant ships of the 
United States shall enjoy in all places belonging to his Britannic 
Majesty the same protection and commercial privileges, and be liable 
only to the same charges and duties, [as] British merchants and mer- 
chant ships, saving always to the chartered trading companies of 
Great Britain such exclusive use and trade [in] their respective posts 
and establishments as neither the subjects of Great Britain nor any 
of the more favored nations participate in. 1 

This clause was rejected by the English ministry on the ground 
that the English representatives had no authority to interfere 
with the Navigation Laws. In the same year Pitt introduced 
a bill to secure unconditional free trade between England and 
the United States ; but Lord Sheffield's views prevailed. Had 
Adam Smith, through Oswald or through Pitt, been able to 
carry out his views, colonial policy for the next half century 
would have been a much simpler matter. But Lord Sheffield, 
who, through one much-quoted sentence, has come to be re- 
garded as the representative of the old colonial policy, had on 
his side the inertia of a century of mercantile legislation ; and 
in July, 1783, the Navigation Acts were applied to trade be- 
tween the United States and the British West Indies. Goods 
from the United States could be imported from the state of 
origin — a piece of gratuitous insolence which the United 
States were not in a position to resent, though it called atten- 
tion to the imperfect character of their union. England's posi- 
tion was strong : she would grant nothing except for a quid pro 
quo, and the United States had nothing to offer. They could 
not buy elsewhere so profitably as in England, and the West 
Indian trade had been their mainstay before the Revolution. 
Congress moreover was too weak to levy duties on English 
goods ; and separate action by the individual states only made 
matters worse. 2 

1 Wharton, Diplomatic Correspondence of the American Revolution, vol. v, 
p. 807. 

2 In the circumstances the truth of the following opinion is obvious : " The 
commercial advantages [of the Jay Treaty] were not very considerable ; but they 
at least served as an entering wedge, to quote Jay's expression, and they vrerepro 
tanto a clear gain to America." — Pellew, John Jay, c. 2. 
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But the disadvantage was not all on one side. The advan- 
tages of commerce are mutual ; and if the United States lost 
trade, the West Indian islands, cut off from their natural market, 
suffered extremely. Relaxations had to be made in the Naviga- 
tion Laws as early as 1787, when free ports were created in 
Jamaica and other islands, 1 and the islands were permitted to 
carry on trade with all foreign colonies in vessels of one deck 
— a provision which really permitted a roundabout trade with 
the United States. These relaxations, however, were by no 
means sufficient. The British North American colonies were 
quite unable to perform their share of the traffic ; and, after 
many protests from the West Indies, both nations came to 
reason and recognized the mutual advantage derived from trade. 
The strictness of the Navigation Laws was therefore further 
relaxed by Jay's Treaty. American vessels not exceeding sev- 
enty tons burden were allowed to trade with the islands on the 
same footing as that on which British vessels were placed by 
23 George III, chapter 39, or by annual orders in council. 

Jay's Treaty marks a substantial advance of the British colo- 
nies towards commercial freedom. The West Indies were the 
greatest gainers. Canada's vexatious monopoly of the West 
Indian trade was somewhat restricted ; but in return she gained 
freedom to import and export, by road, river, lake or canal, 
whatever she pleased from and to the United States. The 
territory of the Hudson's Bay Company was naturally excluded 
from the scope of the treaty, because the Americans would 
thus have been granted privileges denied to British subjects. 
In the case of Canada the treaty was perpetual ; in the case 
of West Indies the clauses were to cease to operate two years 
after the conclusion of a treaty of peace in Europe. The 
maritime continental colonies were apparently excluded because 
their trade with the United States was not conducted overland ; 
but in their case the strictness was relaxed by annual orders in 
council, which were periodically renewed and extended in each 
case before the current period had expired. 2 

1 27 Geo. Ill, c. 27; made perpetual, 32 Geo. Ill, c. 37 ; and amended, 33 Geo. 
Ill, c. 50. 2 See New Brunswick Royal Gazette, passim. 
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The probable reason for the relaxations was the war with 
France, which not only stopped the roundabout trade between 
the West Indian islands and the United States and rendered 
trade between Canada and the islands more than ever irregular, 
but also withdrew from the island trade many of the British 
vessels which had been engaged in it. The navy was unable 
to provide the necessary convoys, and colonial trading ships 
were liable to capture by French ships of war and privateers, 
which swarmed in the Caribbean Sea. This risk of capture, 
and the superior profits to be obtained by hiring vessels to 
the government for the transport of troops, induced English 
merchants to withdraw from this branch of the carrying 
trade. 1 

The concessions under Jay's Treaty gave no adequate relief ; 
for these concessions were hedged round by so many condi- 
tions that trade was not even so free as it was intended to be. 
Under these circumstances the governors of the West Indian 
islands, relying on subsequent indemnification from Imperial 
Parliament, felt themselves forced, in direct and flagrant viola- 
tion of the Navigation Laws, to sanction the direct trade with 
the United States ; and while the war lasted the trade continued 
without protest. But when the war closed with the Peace of 
Amiens, the British shipping interests sought to take up the 
old trade which they had abandoned. The concessions under 
the Jay Treaty had still two years to run ; but against the open 
violation of the Navigation Laws by the West Indian governors 
the British traders could and did protest. These protests were 
readily entertained ; for it happened, as a crowning misfortune, 
that at the beginning of Pitt's second administration the assem- 
bly of Jamaica was at variance with the imperial government. 

J At the end of the war, according to an estimate made by Mr. Huskisson 
(Speeches, vol. iii, p. 17), there were discharged from the navy 1226 vessels of 
270,382 tons which had been hired as transports ; and in addition 333 vessels of 
war of 93,350 tons were sold by the naval authorities, because adapted to other 
purposes than those of war. Thus nearly 1600 vessels, or one-fourth of the Eng- 
lish marine before the outbreak of the war, were withdrawn from the merchant 
service ; and considering the reduced efficiency of what remained, it was no 
wonder that ships were lacking for the dangerous West Indian trade. 
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In 1 804 Lord Camden wrote to the governor of Jamaica and the 
governors of the other islands, instructing them 

not to open the ports of the islands over which they presided for 
the admission of articles from the United States which were not 
allowed to be imported by law — except in cases of real and very great 
necessity. 

The illegal permission was accordingly revoked ; but there was 
such a violent protest that permission had to be further ex- 
tended for six months, though on this occasion for lumber and 
grain only. The remonstrance of the Jamaica Assembly showed 
how completely the Navigation Laws had been superseded ; for 
it stated that not one-twelfth of the imports came from Brit- 
ish North America, that six-sevenths of the imports from the 
United States were carried in American shipping, and that, if 
the ports were closed, 456 British ships employing 2862 sea- 
men must at once be available to avert ruin and disaster. As 
the ships were not available, nor likely to be available, — for war 
had again broken out, — the permission was extended. The 
governor of the Windward Islands saved himself all this trouble 
by declaring that the keeping of the ports open was a "real 
and very great necessity." 

In spite of the extended permission, there was great scarcity 
in Jamaica ; and in the early months of 1 806 a petition was 
presented to Lord Nugent, the governor, showing 

that the suspension of our late intercourse with the United States of 
America must render a further supply of the above-mentioned neces- 
sary articles [chiefly lumber and provisions] very scanty and preca- 
rious, it having been abundantly proved by upwards of twenty years' 
experience that the British colonies are altogether inadequate to fur- 
nish our wants, and in times of war supplies in British bottoms from 
the United States cannot be in any measure relied upon ; ... in 
many parishes there is not a single barrel of flour or meal or bushel 
of grain for sale. 1 

1 Dispatch dated from Kingston, Jamaica, May 21, 1806, to the New Bruns- 
wick Royal Gazette. The Royal Gazette, down to the year 1847, was not merely an 
official advertising organ but a general newspaper, which vindicated its official 
title by dealing only with la haute politique. It is invaluable as a source of 
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The prayer of the petitioners was granted, and the whole 
question of colonial trade was in consequence brought up in 
the Imperial Parliament. The necessity of an open trade, 
which by one means and another had continued for thirteen 
years, was recognized. It had been continued in open viola- 
tion of the statutory law of the empire ; and it was obviously 
inexpedient to allow the colonial governors to use their discre- 
tion in setting aside that law by proclamation or by order in 
council. The English government sought to regularize the 
practice of past years, and to relieve the colonial governors 
from the responsibility to which they had been exposed of peri- 
odically suspending the Navigation Laws. In introducing the 
bill, the chancellor of the exchequer admitted the absolute 
necessity of open trade to prevent suffering and disaster in the 
West Indian islands. 

The shipowners [he said] in consequence of the discretion thus re- 
posed in the governors had been exposed to a degree of uncertainty 
destructive to their real interests. With respect to the islands it was 
essential not only to their prosperity but to their security that they 
should be supplied where local circumstances rendered the assistance 
they received most abundant and regular. During the ten or twelve 
years, when a different system was pursued, instances of distress had 
occurred, the bare mention of which would excite the most painful 
sensations ; and common humanity had led the administration for the 
last thirteen years to abandon the former rigid system both in peace 
and war. So far were the continental establishments of this coun- 
try across the Atlantic from being capable of supplying the British 
islands [i.e., the West Indies] that at one period they were found 
inadequate to their own subsistence. 1 

The bill was in appearance a great breach in the old policy, but 
in reality it injured no interest. However, it encountered vio- 
lent opposition in and out of Parliament ; and long after the 
bill had been passed the British shipowners attributed to it all 

information regarding the early history of Canada and all matters concerning 
colonial policy ; and its natural official bias renders the information it supplies 
regarding the evil effects of the colonial policy absolutely trustworthy. 

1 Debate in House of Commons, April 21, 1806; quoted in New Brunswick 
Royal Gazette, June 9, 1806. 
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their distresses. It certainly impaired their monopoly of the 
West Indian trade ; but since they had deserted the island ser- 
vice for the more lucrative employment of transporting troops, 
it was hardly rational to expect that the colonists should starve 
till it suited the shipowners to resume the trade. At the best 
they could not supply the colonies ; and, as Sir Francis Baring 
declared in the same debate, it would have been "dangerous 
and cruel as well as impolitic to trust to them at the risk of 
starving thousands should they fail in the attempt." But the 
opposition was not based on any regard for the interests of the 
West Indies. The Navigation Laws were attacked and the con- 
servative instinct was roused in their defense. The master of 
the rolls, in the course of the debate, said that this bill, 

with a force and conciseness beyond all example, strikes out of your 
statute books or reduces to a dead letter all the body of the laws of 
this realm made for the support of our navigation, the rule of our 
colonial system and everything that depends on both ; 

and he further insinuated that the bill " contained a meaning 
and had an object which they did not think fit to disclose to 
Parliament." The general argument was that "this was the 
first relaxation of the Navigation Laws enacted by Parliament." 
As a matter of history, this was not the case ; for the Naviga- 
tion Laws had been frequently in part suspended in time of 
war, and more than once in time of peace ; and in the preamble 
to an act of 1802 (42 George III, chapter 80), it was declared 
that the commerce of the country had greatly benefited by such 
relaxation. 1 

This act and the discussion had reference primarily to the 
West Indian colonies ; but it was not long before similar relax- 
ations were granted to the maritime continental colonies also. 
The Canadas had, under the Jay Treaty, practical freedom of 
trade, so that there was no question of their position. The 
maritime colonies continued to receive the same right periodi- 
cally by proclamation, till in 1 809 a law was enacted permitting 
freedom of trade in certain specified commodities between New 

1 Cobbett's Parliamentary Debates, vol. vii. Cf. Annual Register, 1806, p. 89. 
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Brunswick and Nova Scotia and the United States, in any ves- 
sel or ship whatsoever, till March 25, 1812; and by an order 
in council, transmitted by Castlereagh in the previous year, cer- 
tain ports in these colonies were practically made free ports. 1 
In October, 181 1, before the act of 1809 had expired, another 
order in council extended permission, till further notice, to ex- 
port in any vessels except those of France, to ports of the 
United States of America to which British vessels were not 
admitted, all articles the produce or manufacture of the British 
Isles or the colonies, under certificate that such articles had 
been imported in British ships ; and to import from such ports 
of the United States wheat and grain, bread, biscuit, flour, 
pitch, tar and turpentine. 2 

In this order in council we have traces of the notorious con- 
tinental system, with its orders in council, its Berlin and Milan 
decrees, and the consequent embargo and non-intercourse acts. 
The effect of these measures was, on the whole, a benefit to 
Newfoundland and Canada. Of course trade with the United 
States did not cease because of the embargo ; and the maritime 
ports became to a certain extent, as the order in council evi- 
dently intended they should become, entrepdts for the trade 
between England and the United States. The West Indies 
suffered a great deal, and in some cases offered bounties on the 
imports of food-stuffs. 3 But in the West Indies, as a speaker in 
the House of Commons said in 1824, "distress was the habitual 
condition and prosperity the exception"; 4 and at a time when 
war was imminent between England and the United States the 
distress was likely to be regarded as an incident of the war. 
The northern colonies prospered greatly during the embargo 
period and during the war. They were, as we saw, used as 
entrepdts, and they secured a large share of the fish trade to 

1 Haliburton, History of Nova Scotia, vol. i, p. 249. 

2 New Brunswick Royal Gazette, January 13, 1812. 

3 New Brunswick Royal Gazette, March 2, 1812, contains a copy of such a 
proclamation by the governor of Guadeloupe, July 1, 181 1, by which bounties, in 
some cases specific, in others ad valorem, are offered for six months and until 
three months' notice shall have been given. 

4 Huskisson, Speeches, vol. ii, p. 367. 
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the Mediterranean and to South America. " The war made the 
fortunes of Newfoundland merchants. Fish were smuggled 
into Spain through Portugal, and Newfoundland merchants 
had the whole Peninsular market and Italy without a rival." 1 
Intercolonial trade received an impetus. Newfoundland ob- 
tained a large part of its food supplies from British North 
America. 2 The mother country also was forced to import from 
Canada many goods previously supplied by the United States. 
Wheat was exported in considerable quantities, and Canadian 
lumber in large quantities. Six hundred lumber ships loaded 
at Quebec in 18 10, and sawmills, many of them operated by 
steam, sprang up everywhere. 

With the War of 18 12 all treaties lapsed, and there was a free 
field for constructive legislation. But the treaty of commerce 
in 1 8 1 5 practically restored the condition of affairs before the 
war, except that an attempt was made to demand reciprocal 
concessions from the United States. There was to be equal- 
ity of all charges upon the ships belonging to either country in 
the ports of the other, and a like equality of duty upon all 
articles the production of the one country, imported into the 
other, whether such importation was made in the ships of the 
one or of the other. 3 This convention was renewed in 18 18 for 
a period of ten years ; but it did not work easily. It was a case 
of pouring new wine into old bottles ; and the modifications of 
the Navigation Laws did not harmonize with the old principles 
which had remained unmodified. The new reciprocal system 
operated to the prejudice of British shipping. American ships 
could use English ports as entrepdts — and the more profitably 
on account of the extension of the warehousing system ; but 
English ships were liable to seizure if they imported into the 

1 Prowse, History of Newfoundland, p. 395, note. 

2 The British provinces " supplied all the lumber, cattle, butter, oats, corn, hay, 
and other produce that had always been procured from America. Of course they 
could not supply all the flour that was required, but it shows what progress they 
were making that, out of 85,000 cwt. of bread and flour, British America supplied 
Newfoundland in 18 13 with nearly 12,000 cwt.; and also with 1400 oxen, 1400 sheep 
and 2£ million feet of board." — Prowse, op. cit., p. 393. 

8 Convention of 181 5, art. ii. Treaties and Conventions of the United States, 
P- 345- 
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United States any article not the produce of the United King- 
dom. The United States was hampered by the convention in 
the control of its own tariff. The protectionist spirit had in- 
creased during the war, and attempts were made to raise the 
duties on certain articles which at that period were manufac- 
tured only by England. The result was a further suspension 
of intercourse (1820) between the United States and the West 
Indies; and this continued till in 1822 an act was passed by 
which American ships were allowed to trade directly between 
the United States and the West Indies and North American 
colonies. 

The systematic reform of the Navigation Laws ; the repeal 
of the preferences granted to the colonies ; and the gradual 
removal, in the latter half of the present century, of the re- 
strictions which prevented the colonies from framing an inde- 
pendent commercial policy — these changes have still to be 
examined, and will form the subject of a second paper. 

John Davidson. 

University of New Brunswick. 



